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TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

We published in the last issue of Thre Lame 
some extracts from the reply of Professor Soko- 
loff of Moscow to the addressed by 
Bishop Grafton nearly a year ago to the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg. Those who read what 
we published will recall the following paragraph: 

“Bishop Grafton closes his own explanation of 
‘transubstantiation’ with this 

‘If you can make clear to us that your use of 
this term does not contain the dogmatic obliga- 
tions (dogmaticheskoi obyazatelnosti) of — the 
definition of the Council of Trent, we do not see 
any reason why we should not be in accord.’ We 
think that we cannot give him, much to our re- 
gret, such a clear explanation, for the reason that 
in the definitions of the Council of Trent con- 
cerning the conversion and transubstantiation of 
the bread and wine in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist there is nothing at variance with the 
doctrine of the Orthodox Church.” 


“note” 


observation to 


THE ORTHODOX DOCTRINE DEFINED. 
Professor Sokoloff then proceeds to further 
enlighten the Bishop of Fond du Lac on the sub- 
ject in question. He says: 
“The Orthodox Church teaches that in the 
Sacrament of Communion our Lord Jesus 
Christ is present, not symbolically, not figurative- 


ly, not by a superabundance of blessing, as in 





bread and wine, 


Tsatah, LNT7/. 1. 


the other sacraments, not by an indwelling, and 


but 
so that after the consecration of 


not through an impenetration of the bread; 
truly and really, 


the bread and wine, the bread is transposed, 


transubstantiated, transmuted and transformed 


into the very identical body of our Lord, who 


was born in Bethlehem of the Ever-Virgin, who 
was baptized in the Jordan, who suffered, who 


will appear in the clouds of heaven; and the 


wine is transmuted and transubstantiated into 
blood of the which at the 
time of His passion on the cross was shed for the 


life of the 


the very same Lord, 


world. After the consecration of the 


bread and wine there remains no more the same 
but the very body and blood of 
our Lord under the appearance and form of 
bread and wine.” 

The friends and advocates of - Reunion with 
the Holy See are glad to be thus assured that the 
Orthodox Churches of the East are absolutely in 
of the 


from the standpoint of the 


agreement with Rome on the Doctrine 


Eucharist, because 


Roman Party it simplifies the problem of Church 


Unity. It only remains to interpret our own 
formularies, in harmony with the Council of 
Trent and diversity of belief concerning the 


| Blessed Sacrament no longer remains as an ele- 


| ment of separation on the part of the Anglican 


Church from either Rome or Constantinople. 
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IS SUCH INTERPRETATION POSSIBLE? 

Two theologians of acknowledged scholarship, 
one an Anglican, the other a Roman Catholic, 
have recently undertaken to harmonize the Eu- 
charistic formularies of the Church of England 
with the teaching of the Council of Trent and 
no small measure of success has attended their 
labors. They have substantiated the contention 
of Newman and Pusey as embodied in the fa- 
mous Tract No. 90. Dr. William McGarvey, 
Founder of the Companions of the Holy Saviour, 
by publishing his “ Doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence” and the late W. R. Carson, Roman Catho- 
lic Priest, by putting forth his “ Eucharistic 
Eirenicon ” have made it easy for Anglicans who 
are likeminded to maintain “that in the defini- 
tions of the Council of Trent concerning the con 
version of the bread and wine in the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist,” if there be “ nothing at vari- 
ance with the doctrine of the Orthodox Church,” 
as Professor Sokoloff asserts, neither is there 
anything irreconcilable with the formularies of 
the Anglican Church. 

IN A DILEMMA, 

It is not the Roman Party but the Anti-Roman 
Pro-Russian propagandists whom the Professor 
of the Ecclesiastical Academy at Moscow has 
embarrassed by his Eucharistic pronouncement. 
He has really placed the Bishop of Fond du Lac 
and those who accept_his leadership, in a dilem- 
ma out of which, judging from the editorial con- 
tortions of the Living Church, they find it very 
difficult. to. extricate Anti- 
Roman wing of the so-called Catholic Party in 
the Anglican Communion have hitherto made a 
great deal of capital out of what they have been 
pleased to term the erroneous doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. Rome by her innovations, so they 
have maintained, has put herself out of the pale 
of Orthodoxy, it is only to 


themselves. The 


the “* unchanging 
Fast” we can look for fellowship and intercom- 
munion in our contention for “the Faith once 
for all delivered to the Saints.” The zeal for 
Russian Orthodoxy has led some to the extreme 
of advocating the excision of the Filioque from 
the Nicene Creed as a Papal inovation. But 
now imagine their dismay, when from Russia 
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comes the announcement that the Council of 
Bethlehem and the Council of Trent are in en- 
tire agreement about the Holy Eucharist, the 
Orthodox Church understands by Transubstan 
tiation just what Rome understands by it, no 
more, no less. 

WHERE THEN RESIDES INFALLIBILITY ? 

The Nineteenth Article of Religion declares 
that “as the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, have erred; so also the Church of 
Rome hath erred,” in view of such widespread 
defection from the Primitive faith, what consola- 
tion it must have been to our Pro-Russian breth- 
ren to think that at least Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg had not erred; in the Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Church that Infallibihty which Christ 
promised to His Church, still survived. But now 
even this consolation is taken from them, for the 
Orthodox Eastern Church has “erred” by ac 
cepting the Tridentine doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation! * Alas, alas, how are the mighty fallen!” 

WHAT SAYS THE LIVING CHURCH 7 

The distress of the Living Church over the sit 
uation is truly pathetic, provided the reader be 
not gifted with a too lively sense of humor. 

“Tt will hardly be denied that Prof. Sokoloff's 
definition is not such a statement of Eucharistic 
doctrine as would be acceptable to Anglicans.” 
So says our Milwaukee contemporary, but then 
Bishop Grafton’s long letter in the Churchman 
is quoted at length to show that Prof. Sokoloff 
is after all only an Orthodox High Churchman 
and there are other Orthodox ecclesiastics, who 
From all of which the 
Living Church draws the sad reflection, “ Per 


don’t believe as he does. 


haps this disagreement among the Easterns only 
shows that there are with them gradations of 
opinion as to the Holy Eucharist as there ate 
among ourselves.” What are we to think of the 
Living Church after this? Has Orthodoxy been 
betrayed in the house of its friends? Ought it 
to cry out like Cyesar, ef tu, Brute! 
“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 

Now that “the Powers that be” in St. Peters 
burg have given us clearly to understand that 
the Roman Doctrine of Transubstantiation has 
prevailed in the East we may confidently expect 






























































a different note to be struck by the Milwaukee 
organ, in fact it has already hastenetl to reas- 
sure its readers that although Mr. Williams told 
a Greek Archbishop in 1870 that “ Our Reform 
ers were burnt because they would not acknow- 
ledge that the elements were destroyed in the Sac 
rament,”” yet after all said, written and done the 
question is really of trifling importance. 

“Now we ask, is this difference of sufficient 
importance to justify the Churches in remaining 
apart ? 
bread and 


What is the intrinsic importance of the 
from the 
Is not the essence and the 
virtue of the Sacrament to be found in the * thing 
ody and Blood of Christ’ 2 If 


wine—the * sign “—apart 


‘thing signified’ ? 


signified,” the * 
we both accept the reality of that ineffable pres 
ence and both receive the presence with faith and 
devotion is not that enough?” [ Living Church, 
page 475. Professor Sokoloff we thank you! 


a ——— 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


By way of refuting the charge so often and so 
persistently made against the Catholic Church 
that at the time of the Reformation her clergy 
and theological students were kept in the densest 
ignorance of the Bible and its contents there is 
some interesting reading to be found in the Let 
ters and Memorials of Cardinal Allen. 

A letter dated Sept. 16, 1578, thus describes 
the use made of the Bible in the curriculum of 
the English College at Rome : 

“Since it is of great consequence that they 
(the students) should be familiar with the text 
of Holy Scripture and its more approved mean- 
ings, and have at their finger ends all those pas 
sages which are correctly used by Catholics in 
support of our faith, or impiously misued by her- 
etics in opposition to the Church's faith, we pro- 
vide for them, as a means by which they may 
gain this power, a daily lecture in the New Tes 
tament in which the exact and genuine sense of 
the words is briefly dictated to them. 
at table after dinner and supper, they hear a run- 
ning explanation of one chapter of the Old and 
another of the New Testament. At. suitable 
times they take down from dictation, with refer 


every day 
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ence to the controversies of the present day, all 
those passages of Holy Scripture which either 
make for Catholics, or are distorted by heretics, 
together with short notes concerning the argu- 
ment to be drawn from the one, and the answers 
It is usual to read 
at table four or at least three chapters at a time. 

Each one reads over these chapters be- 
forehand privately in his own room, and likewise 
the chapters which are expounded daily at the 


to be made to the other... . 


end of dinner and supper. 


* Those who are able,” continues the letter, “to 
In this way the 

twelve times 
The New Tes- 


tament is read through sixteen times in the same 


do so, read them in the original. 


Old Testament is gone through 


every three years or thereabouts. 
period, They are also taught successively 
Greek and Hebrew, so far as is required to read 
and understand the Scriptures of both Testa- 
ments in the original.” 

What the Academician, Maxime du Camp, 
wrote in 1885 is even more true of the Religious 
persecution now raging in unhappy France. 

“A cruel persecution it is, striking hearts and 
minds that know not where to turn; dispersing 
men who chose to live in common ; driving con- 
solation for suffering out of hospitals; and pull- 
ing down in schools the image of the Just One 
unjustly condemned—brutal injustice it is, and 
folly. teaching orders are 
gone. While the orders of charity remain, I want 
their time 


Contemplative and 


to make them more known; before 
comes, and they have to abandon the social out- 
‘whom 


casts” [as to-day, under M. Combes], ‘ 
they have taken in, and whose numbers are be- 
yond the help of aid from the State.” 


While regretting that he himself was not a be- 
liever he paid the following tribute to Catholic 
Faith: 

“Tam told that this charity is inspired by 
blind faith. Anyway it is a glorious faith 
that urges people to help the wretched, to calm 
the suffering, and give hope to the despairing ; 
and if it is not justified by science all the better 
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for it; since yesterday's scientific truth is error 
to-day : and religion, not science, is the consoler.” 


In favor of those, who shall join “ the Society 
called The Propogation of the Faith” 
X. has made the following decree: 


* Now since the bounty of the omnipotent God 


Pope Pius 


has conferred upon Us the power of dispensing 
from the Chair of Peter spiritual favors, We are 
unwilling to allow this occasion to pass without 
paying to the association which We command a 
special mark of Our good will. Wherefore, in 
virtue of Our apostolic authority and by these 
letters, We absolve and declare absolved from 
all excommunication, suspension and interdict 
and all ecclesiastical penalties, if they have in 
curred any, all and cach these 
Our letters are acall 


whose favor 


The following very bold words were spok en to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury by Mr. G. W. 1 
Russell on the occasion of 
by the Archbishop to a deputation of twenty-four 


an audience Poche 
distinguished Churelanen, clerical and lay, ap- 


pearing at Lambeth Palace in defence of the 
Athanasian Creed. 

* Suffer me, in conclusion, to use one word of 
It has been un- 


derstood by the lay folk that Your Grace is spee- 


direct and personal application. 


ially the devotee of the idea of ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, and, that for the sake of maintain 
ing the present status of the Church of England 
Your Grace labors and 


would undergo great 


make great sacrifices. It will indeed be a singu- 
lar irony of fate, if Your Grace's tenancy of this 
illustrious Vrimacy is a schism 


reading this Church from top to bottom, or an 


signalized by 


act of disestablishment which separates her from 
the State.” 





Oh, that every nerve and fibre of our body 
and soul might throb and tingle with the j joy- 
pulse of that wondrous Resurrection Lite 
which Jesus has promised those, who dili- 
gently seek Him, saying—‘'I am come that 
ye might have life and ye might have it 
more abundantly.” 


Truth can lose a battle — not a war. 
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} a thousand years had venerated. 
the superhuman,’ 


| and evil.’ 





LUT HER AND L UTHERANISM. 
Father Guldner, S. J., in The 
July reviews the Dominican Father Heinrich De- 
nifle’s “ Luther and Lutheranism.” It lies 
us on the table as a piece of very savoury meat 


Messenger for 


and we propose as “mine host” to serve the 
readers of The Lamp with the choicer and more 
tender portions. 

Father Guldner introduces the Idol of German 
Protestantism to us with some thunder not bor 
rowed from Denifle. He says: 

‘Luther undoubtedly was a destructive gen 
ius. There was something titanic, demoniacal in 
the man. ‘Luther,’ 
tant Professor Seeberg, 


says his admirer, the Protes 
‘strode through his cen 
tury like a demon crushing under his feet what 
In him dwelt 
says the writer. ‘thi 
superhuman, or in Nietzsche's 
Uebermensch, who dwells beyond moral) good 
He was a tireless worker, producing 


same 
Philosophy, the 


in thirty years a whole library of books; an in 
comparable master of the German language. 11 
wrecked her intellectuall 


The havoe wrought direct] 


wrecked Germany, 
morally, politically. 
or indirectly by that one man is almost without 
example in history. The outcome in the next 
century was that Germany became a mere geo 


| graphical term and that the nation was thrown 


' thing else in its place. 


| to its primitive purity, 
| upsets the constitution of society, 


back two hundred vears in development, in cul 
ture and progress. He was a revolutionist, not 
The true reformer restores society 
the revolutionist violent], 


a reformer. 


putting some 
Impartial Protestant his 
torians do not hesitate to call his work a religious 
revolution. While pretending to reform he wrot: 
and preached not for, but against good works, 
and his preaching was eagerly accepted and bor 
those awful fruits of which the historians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have painte: 
the sorrowful picture. He rent asunder the units 
of the Church till 


alongside of the one tru 


| Church there have arisen hundreds of warring 


sects. Nay, there are those who extol him as the 


founder of a religion, forgetting that that is his 
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greatest shame. For if he founded a religion, it 
is not the Christian religion, which was founded 
by Christ fifteen hundred years before the advent 
of Luther.” 

WHO IS HENREICH DENIPLE, 

After faulting the Protestant historians with 
faithful portrait of Luther,” the 
writer of the review says that “ the great histor 
ian Janssen was the first to paint the real face of 
Luther and of his time. He did it that 
calmness and noble distinction of style that char 


not giving a 


with 


acterize his writings, and he became the founder 
But Luther was a phase, a chapter 
as it were, in his history of the German people, 


of a school. 


a history planned on a grand seale, and since his 
death carried forward by his worthy disciple, 
Professor Pastor. 
Paulus, are writing on Luther and his times in 
the spirit of their master, Janssen. 
them Dollinger had published most valuable ma 


Grisar, too, and especially 
Long before 
terials on the reformation period, But now has 
arisen a man greater than they all, the Domini 
can Father Heinrich Denifle, the celebrated his 
torian. The others, if a comparison may be al 
lowed, have been using the rattling fire of small 
arms, making round clean holes; his book is a 
modern seige-gun, which batters down the walls 
and smashes and tears everything to pieces. De 
nifle is a veteran who won his spurs a generation 
ago, an acknowledged master in medieval his 
tory, having written epoch-making works on the 
German mystics, the universities, the devastation 
of churches and monasteries in France during 
the hundred years’ war.” 
LUTHER AND MONASTIC 
Passing over Father Guldner’s review of Sec- 


Vows, 
tion One of the Dominican Historian's master- 
sketch of Luther, we come to Section Two, which 
“mainly treats of Luther's book and doctrine on 
the monastic vows and their estimate by Protes- 
tant theologians. Of enormous importance, says 
Deniflle, is Luther’s book on the religious vows, 
which emptied of its inmates the monasteries of 
Germany, and which he himself declared his best 
book and considered quite irrefutable. Kawerau 
says of it that, in view of its substance and suc- 
cess, it is the most important book that fell from 
his pen. 





uz 


“The world wants to be deceived, he writes 
And this book is a master-piece of 
First, Luther misrepresented the doctrine 


somewhere. 
fraud. 
of the counsels and vows, their bearing on the 
Commandments, and this in such a way that they 
appeared to be contrary to the gospel; at the 
same time he enkindled in the breasts of the dis- 
solute friars, and especially of the nuns, the fire 
f concupiscence ; deceived them into the belief 
that resistance to concupiscence was impossible, 
and that prayer, which already they had been 
neglecting, was useless; that God could not even 
assist them to be continent, since as a remedy 
against ‘the impossibility of continence” he had 
Finally he put the breach 
of the vows before them as a work pleasing to 


instituted matrimony. 


(aod, matrimony as God's commandment. He 
evident that 
your yows are null and void, unlawful, impious, 


concludes thus: ‘It is) absolutely 


contrary to the gospel; it is not even lawful to 
have made 
them with pious or impious intention, as it is cer- 


discuss the question whether you 
tain that you have vowed impious objects. There- 
fore, you must put your trust in the gospel, aban- 
don your vows and return to Christian liberty.’ 
Having enkindled their passions, he told his read- 
ers: ‘Take a wife and it will be easy for you to 
be chaste. It was an attempt to drive out the 
devil by means of Beelzebub, since they could not 
take a‘ sacrilege. 
\las! he himself at a later time confessed that 
there was no remedy against lust, not even matri- 


wife’ without committing 


mony, and that vast multitudes of the married 
who professed his doctrine were living in adul- 
tery. 

“But whence the impossibility for Luther and 
his ‘company’? As early as 1516 he confesses 
that he rarely found time to recite the breviary 
and to celebrate Mass. And in 1519 he writes to 
his friend Staupitz:‘ 1] am a man much exposed 
and entangled in society, drunkenness, rebellious- 
ness of the flesh, negligence and other troubles, 
besides those that harass me in my official du 


ties.” 


“THE LYING LUTHER.” 


* Luther's book on the monastic vows,” 
cludes Denifle, “is the triumph of 


con- 


mendacity. 














oe 








And it is a significant fact that this wretched 
book, full of cynicism, sophisms, contradictions, 
lies and calumnies, enjoys such authority in the 
Lutheran Church. The infamous doctrine that 
the end justifies even the bad means, which the 
Protestants persistently endeavor to saddle upon 
the Jesuits, was really Luther's. ‘What harm 
would come of it if one for a greater good and 
for the Christian (i. ¢., Luther's) Church were 
to tell a good big lie?’ His contemporaries 
knew his untruthfulness and said) so. Duke 
George of Saxony wrote in 1528: ‘ Luther is the 
We are 


forced to say and write of him that the apostate 


coolest liar that we have ever met. 
friar lies to us like a desperate, infamous, per 
jured scoundrel. We have not learned from the 
scriptures that Christ made use of such a public 
and that through 


deliberate liar as an apostle 


such a one the gospel was to be preached.” Some 
of his adversaries in the camp of Protestantism 
made similar charees against him. Thus, Thom 
as Munzer says that ‘he lies deep down into: his 
throat’ and calls him * the Iving Luther.’ Father 
Denifle gives us a splendid exposition from the 
medieval scholastic and mystics and from Luth- 
er’s contemporaries of the Catholic ideal of life, 
and of the evangelical counsels, against Luther's 
slanders.” 
LUTHER'S DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION, 
The review gives an interesting deseription of 
how according to Father Denitle, Luther grad 
ually developed his soul-destroying doctrine of 
justification without good works and in spite of 
bad works. Here again we quote only the choic 
er portion: “THe (ie, letter 
written by Luther in 1515, also) two) sermons 


Denitle) cites a 


preached at the end of the same year, but chietly 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
begun in April, 1515, and finished in October, 
1516. 
been printed, Denitle uses the manuscript pre 

served in the Vatican library. In this commen- 
tary Luther develops little by little, not without 
contradicting himself at almost every step, his 
fundamental errors on justification. ‘Toward 
the middle of 1515 the turning point is passed 
and the change has taken place. Concupiscence 
is entirely invincible; concupiscence is original | 


Of this commentary, which has* not vet 
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sin, hence original sin is not taken away, but 
abides. God has imposed upon us the impossibk 
his law cannot be fulfilled, and all our works and 
efforts are in vain! And what has brought about 
the change? The cause is a psychological one, 
to wit, his own sad experience. //e did not over 
come his passions, He was defeated again and 
again in the struggle, and finally falling into ck 
spair he said: It is impossible! As early as 1514, 
in his Commentary on the Psalms, he writes 
‘The passion of anger, pride, lust [these wer 
Luther's ruling passions!], seems to the inexper 
ienced easy to conquer when absent, but when 

is present it is felt to be most difficult, nay, un 
conquerable, as experience teaches.” But her 

comes the good tidings: ‘The law has alread 
been fulfilled, viz., bv Christ, hence it is no long 


er necessary to fulfil it! 


HOW HE DELUDED TILE PEOPLE. 


‘But how,” asks Father Guldner, * could li 
make this unheard-of doctrine acceptable? |) 
giving it out as the word of God, by assuring hi- 
followers that he had received it: from heaven 
\nd did he, at least, himself, get this assurance 
Alas! far from it. 
ed by terrible fits of sadness, melancholy, diseout 


of salvation ? He was haunt 
agement and doubt, which increased as Ne ad 
vanced in years and almost drove him to despair 
How did he defend himself against these tempta 
tions? Had he recourse to prayer? Tle sought 
distraction and relief in buffoonery and in the 
pleasures of the flesh; but, by his own confession 
sought it in vain. 

“The pivot in Luther's * Theology,” say- 
Father Denitle, is not Christ, nor justification by 
faith, but man, an individual man, viz.: Luther 


himself with his pitiful inner life, a life wich hi 


imputed to and transferred into all other men. In 
other words, it is Luther's self-caused sad eXper 
ience which led him to sav: ‘Concupiscence is in 

He had 
he makes 

all vital 
acts, for free will is dead in’ the supernatural 
order. 


vineible, it is the abiding original sin.’ 
no correct idea of the supernatural, 


justification wholly external, excludes 


And in working out his ‘ system” he 1 
tangles himself in a maze of contradictions. Con 


sistency never was a thing about which he trou 
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Yet he assumes an air of infalli- 
In his diatribe against 
am 


bled himself. 
bility that is astonishing. 
Henry VIII (1522), he writes: ‘1 
that I have received my dogmas from heaven, 
and I have made them prevail even against him 
[Satan], who in his little finger-nail has more 
power and cunning than all the Popes, doctors 
and kings. My dogmas will prevail, and the 
Pope will fall in spite of atl the gates of hell and 
God will see 


certain 


the powers of air, earth and sea. 
to it who shall first be defeated and overthrown, 
the Pope or Luther.” And in the same year he 
writes to the Elector Frederick of Saxony: *! 
herewith make known to your Highness that | 
have received my gospel not from men, but from 
heaven alone, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and | may therefore, as [ shall henceforth do, 
proclaim myself an Evangelist.” What else can 
this mean than that he had received his doctrines 
by divine revelation? Yet Harnack, who finds 
it so difficult to accept the divinity of Christ, does 
not demur against this astounding assumption 
He assures us that in the great hours of his life 
Luther spoke like a prophet and an evangelist. 
Hateful nemesis! Harnack, more than any one 
else, has contributed to set at naught Luther's 
prophecy and cause the last elements of Luther's 
‘dogmas * to be done away with. ‘ All things are 
possible,’ dryly observes Father Deniflle. * Many 
Protestants to-day ask themselves the question: 
May we remain Christians ? 
curred to any one to ask himself: Shall we re 


But it has not oc 


main Protestants ? 
LUTHER'S MORAL CHARACTER 


The reviewer of * Father Denitle’s great book’ 
further assures us that it * damages the character 
of the ‘reformer’ beyond repair. His supertic 
ial theological acquirements, his inconsistencies 
and contradictions, his unscrupulous dishonesty 
in controversy, his calumnies against the Church 
and wilful misrepresentations of Catholic teach 
ing, his ungovernable violence, nis shocking foul 
mouthedness, these and many other character- 
istics are ruthlessly exposed by our historian. 
The epithets which from time to time after 
lengthy expositions and deductions he fastens 
upon Luther, are well deserved. Such a man the 
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reformer of the Church of God, the reformer of 
morals, the founder of the ‘ evangelical’ reli- 
Such a man to be compared to St. Paul! 
What a contrast between him and the Catholic 
He 


had never suhdued his violent passions, and af- 


gion! 
saints of his o and the ‘ceding age! 
an ‘ W Wh are le preceding: age? 


ter the collapse of his self-righteousness, when 
‘the impossibility of resistance ’ was erected into 
a dogma, he no longer even tried to subdue an- 
ger, pride, lust and gluttony. Countless pas- 
sages in his books, pamphlets, letters and ser- 
mons, not to speak of his table-talk, are unfit to 
hear or read, unfit to be printed even in patient 
Latin. His was 
steeped in obscenity and he took a veritable de- 


and passionless imagination 
light in befouling and defiling the most sacred 
lan- 
Denitle is obliged to go down into this 


persons and objects with the filth of his 
guage. 
cess-pool, but warns his readers that his book is 
not suitable reading for the young. 10 say that 
the language of Luther's opponents was worse 
than his own is to say that which is historically 
that he 
The 


answer is, * The great reformer’ ought to have 


untrue. The excuse has been offered 


paid his tribute to the faults of his age. 


been above the failines of ordinary men. Besides, 
were the Catholic reformers of his century, an 
Ignatius, a Francis Navier, a Peter Canisius and 
a host of others, ever thus guilty of similar ex 


cesses * 


ad 
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THE HEART OF PEKIN. 


[Such is the title given to a little book that has 
fallen into our hands, edited by the Rev. Joseph 
Freri, D. C. L., Assistant Director General of the 
Society for the Propogation of the Faith. In 
the main it is the diary kept by Monsignor Fav- 
ier, Roman Catholic Bishop of Pekin, during the 
terrible seige sustained by his household and the 
Catholic refugees in the heart of the Chinese 
capital at the time of the Boxer uprising, May- 
August, iyoo. It is of such fascinating interest 
and so stimulating to faith that by permission of 
Fr. Freri we propose reprinting the best portion 
of the little book as a serial in Tre Lame. | 


HE CHINESE MISSIONS, 


Ry way ef introduction it may not be out of 
place to present a few general statistics of the 
Catholic Chinese Missions. 

There are at present some ten Catholic Mis 
sionary societies engaged in the propagation of 
\meng these may be men- 
Missions of 


the faith in China 
tioned the Society of the Foreign 
Paris, the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Jes- 
uits, the Lazarists, the Society of the Foreign 
Missions of Milan, the Society of Mary Immacu 
late, the Little Brothers of Mary, the Sisters of 
A few 
founded a monastery near Pekin, 


years age the Trappists 
their 


Charity, ete. 
where 
laborious and pure lives are in striking contrast 
with the laziness and dissolute conduct of the 
sOnzZeEsS 

Phe total number of Vicariates is 4o; there 
are 40 bishops, about Soo European missionaries, 
500 native priests; and the number of native 
Catholics throughout the whole of China proper 
is eStimated at 700,000. 

The Vicariate of Pekin, the mission of special 
interest to us, dates back to 1288, when it was 
About 1582 
it was taken charge of by the Fathers of the So- 


intrusted to the sons of St. Francis. 


ciety of Jesus, when the renowned Father Matteo 
Ricci and his companions made Pekin their head- 
quarters. In 1784, on the suppression of the So- 
ciety of Jesus Pope Clement XTV. at the request 
of Louis XVI. of France confided the Vicariate 
to the Fathers of the Congregation of the Mis- 
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sion, more popularly known as the Lazarists or 
Vincentians. They have continued to serve the 
Vicariate ever since. 

According to the last report issued by Bishop 
Favier, C. M., Vicar Apostolic of Pekin, at the 
end of 18yy there were 31 churches, 577 stations, 
40,goo Catholics, 2,222 baptisms of adults during 
the year, and 6,506 catechumens. The mission 
ary staff comprised about 28 European mission 
aries and 30 native priests; a ‘| rappist monastery 
with 5 priests, 18 choir religious, and 33 broth 
ers; a community of Marist brothers, with 18 
meMbers, and also communities of Sisters of 
Charity and Sisters of St. Joseph. 

In the London Tablet of Aug. 11, 1goo, ap 
peared a graphic description of the mission of 
Pekin, from which the following is taken : 

“M. Marcel Monnier, in his delightful book 
‘Le Tour d’Asie, L’ Empire duo Milieu,’ writes 
as follows of the Lazarist mission at Pekin: 

“*At the missions the welcome was indeed a 
cordial one. The road thither is easily found 
Hours pass swiftly by in) conversing with the 
men who for so many years have passed their 
whole lives in the midst of these strange Chi 
men who have adopted their lan 
guage, their habits and customs, who have stud 


Nese Taces >; 


ied their literature, their art and their annals, and 
who possess the gift, so rare and searce, of evok 
ing in their conversation, by a few ornate and 


, vividly descriptive touches, men and matters of 


the present and the past; men with minds alert. 
net given, however, to the fostering of illusions, 
convinced that they are laboring on ungrateful 
soil; still tenacious, possessed of a joyous ardor, 
wholly happy in the enormous difficulties of their 
self-imposed tasks. 

“*It would be a mistake to look upon thes: 
missions simply from the one point of view of 
religious propagandism. Their activity is mani 
fest in many different ways. Their missions in 
Pekin are far removed one from the other, sit 
uate at the four cardinal points, as their names 
indicate: Pei-tang, Nan-tang, Ton-tang, and Si 
tang,—the Church of the North, of the South, of 


the East, of the West. Around these churches 


are grouped not only the residences of the Fath 
| ers, the seminaries and the novitiates, but also 
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the schools, the workshops, where the young peo- 
ple are taught wood and metal work. Then 
there is the printing-office, where the young na- 
tive compositors are equally skilled in the setting 
up of the Chinese and Latin characters. - 

THE HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY. 

“* Near the Church of the East, Ton-tang, is 
the hospital where the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, assisted by the medical staff of 
the French Legation, are ever assiduous in their 
care and nursing of the most repulsively afflicted 
patients. 
hibit afflictions, sores, and complaints and such 


This suffering class of humanity ex 


like pathological phenomena seldom to be met 
with in European clinical institutions. This in 
stitution is the only one of its kind in all lekin. 
Those 
who are unable to find room in the hospital make 
their way to the dispensary. their ail 
ments are seen to, wounds washed, and a large 
In the 
the most ancient Catholic 


Needless * to say it is ever crowded. 


There 


bowl of rice given to each. neighbor 
hood of this mission 
settlement extant in Pekin, one founded by the 
Portuguese Jesuits over two hundred years ago 
—there is a never-ceasing influx and exodus of 
spectral figures, disease-stricken and fever-mark 
ed sufferers, 

“* The headquarters of the mission is the Pei 
tang,—Church of the North. It is situated in the 
yellow quarter of the city, close to the Imperial 
Palace. There are two small pavilions flanking 
the entrance surmounted by a dragon; affixed to 
the wall are marble slabs on which are inscribed 
the Imperial Ordinances, setting forth the terms 
upon which the concession of the land was made 
to France some one hundred years"ago. But a 
few years back the Emperor, wishing to enlarge 
the grounds of his palace, took the site previous- 
ly held by the Fathers, and gave them the pres 
ent site in exchange, and built the present cathe 
dral, episcopal residence, and all the many de 
pendencies at his own expense,—a cost estimated 
at over $150,000. A huge tablet suspended over 
the facade of the Cathedral records this fact. Pie- 
tang is the residence of the Vicar-Apostolic, a 
man whose name is widely known, who is much 
beloved by all those whose privilege it has been 
to know and meet him, Bishop C. M. Favier. 








| bed of death.” 
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INFALLIBILITY. 


BY THE VERY REV. VINCENT MC NABB, 0, P. DOMINICAN 
PRIORY, WOODCHESTER, ENGLAND 

[This page will be~devoted, throughout the present 
year, to expositions of Catholic doctrine by Roman 
Catholic exponents of first rate ability. But it must be 
distinctly understood that the appearance of their ex- 
positions in the pages of this magazine does not neces- 
sarily commit them to any statements or principles out- 
side their own: just as a man is said to know his own 
business better than other people can teach him, so, if 
we desire to know the truth as to our Roman Catholic 
brethren and their doctrines, we must not indulge in 
speculations of our own about them, but listen to their 
own deliberate and precise explanations about them 
selves.—Editor The Lamp.] 


DOGMATIC FACTS ¢ 


Co wtius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, died in 
1638. In his will he left to his chaplain a work 
in manuscript on which he had toiled for the last 
twenty years of his life. Both in the prologue 
and epilogue of the manuscript he professed 
himself willing to submit to any change which 
the * Roman See” might think fit to make, see- 
ing that, in his own touching words, “he was 
an obedient child of that Church in which he had 
ever lived; and that he was obedient even on his 
Two years later the work was 
published at Louvain, where he had studied and 
taught. It was entitled “ Augustinus ” and pur- 
ported to give the doctrine of St. Augustine on 
the nature of grace. 

From the very first the Holy See looked with 
Within a twelve 
month it was condemned for having treated of 


anxiety upon the new work. 


| grace in spite of Paul the Vifth’s decree to the 


| contrary; and for having republished several of 





the condemned propositions of Baius, Jansen’s 
old master. 
sion raged about the orthodoxy of the work, un- 
til at length in 1653, Innocent X formally con- 
which 
had been extracted from the “ Augustinus.” In 


For twelve years a violent discus- 


demned the famous “ Five Propositions ” 


answer to this condemnation, the Jansenists urged 
that two things should be clearly distinguished 
(jus) and the fact. 
The law was the doctrine which had been con- 


in the papal act—the law 
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demned; the fact was the attributing’ this con- 
demned doctrine to the pages of ‘the “Augusti- 
nus.” Whilst fully agreeine with the condem- 
nation of the doctrine, the Jansenists maintained 
that the Church had no gift of infallibility to de- 
cide that in point of fact this condemned doc- 
trine was contained in the “ Augustinus.” By 
their subtle distinction they opened up a wide is- 
sue, which the Vatican Council has not formally 
closed. 

It would be hard to give a definition of a dog- 
matic fact. It must nowise be confounded with 
a formal dogma such as “ The Son is Consub- 
stantial with the Father.” Moreover it must be 
clearly distinguished from what may be called 
“a sacramental fact,” such as the form of ad- 
ministering a sacrament. The Church rightly 
approved the Baptism of the Novatians and re- 
jected the Baptism of the Paulinianists. If there 
were no tribunal which could decide when a sacra 
mental form was valid or invalid it would be im- 
possible to safeguard the whole sacramental sys 
tem. So that the Church from the earliest times 
has used her authority im deciaing such matters. 
Moreover dogmatic facts must be distinguished 
from doctrinal conclusions that are not dogmas, 
or at least not dogmatic principles, or principle 
dogmas ; ¢. g. the divinity of Jesus is a principle 
dogma, the worship due to any part of His 
sacred manhood is a dogmatic conclusion. It is 
easier to say what a dogmatic fact is not, than 
what it is. In the concrete we see that there is 
no dogma contained in the proposition “These 
five dogmas are contained in the book entitled 
Augustinus.” Yet if infallibility is to mean any- 
thing lasting, anything useful, it would certainly 
seem to include the power of judging what is or 
is not the plain theological meaning of certain 
words. 

It must be borne in mind that dogmatic facts 
are not pertinent to Papal Infallibility as such, 
but to Infallibility. The difficulty does not lie 
in the fact that whereas the Church might be, 
the Pope cannot be infallible in dogmatic facts. 
The difficulty overshadows infallibility as such, 
nor can it be rightly urged against the Infallibil- 
ity claimed by the Roman Pontiffs when speak- 
ing “ex cathedra.” 
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The Vatican Council no doubt for very wise 
reasons, has left the matter undecided.  Infalli- 
bility is claimed for the Pope when (but not only 
when) he “ defines a doctrine of faith or morals.” 
Stress must be laid on the words “ define” and 
“ doctrine.” The Council had no wish to affirm 
or deny the Church's and therefore the Pope’s 
infallibility, not merely in defining a dogmatic or 
ethical doctrine, but in deciding a dogmatic fact. 

Yet it would seem that unless words are to 
mean anything or nothing, every religious organ- 
ization which formally rejects any doctrine, or 
ejects any member for upholding false opinions 
has thereby claimed infallibility in deciding a 
dogmatic fact. 


descpmminonbeas ania 
THE FIRST ESSAY TOWARDS REUNION 

In-the December issue of the Monthly Review, 
the Rev. Arthur Stapylton Barnes tells the story 
of the first attempt in England after the Eliza 
bethan settlement to bring about reunion with 
Rome. The project was conceived by Charles 
Il. It was a formal proposal of a scheme by 
which, as it seemed to the King, the three King- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland might 
be brought back to obedience to the Holy See. 
An Irish gentleman named Richard Billings was 
deputed to lay the matter before the Pope. The 
proposal was that the existing Archbishops and 
Bishops should remain on, giving in their adhe- 
| sion to the general plan, but they were to be re- 
consecrated by three Apostolic legates sent from 
Rome for this purpose. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was to be raised to the dignity of Patri- 
arch of the three realms, and the whole adminis- 
tration of the ecclesiastical affairs within those 
realms was to be centered in him without any ap- 
peal to Rome, except ina very few matters the de- 
cision of which was to be especially reserved to 
the Apostolic See. Even these reserved causes 
were to be decided within the Kingdom by a 
| legate who was to reside in Great Britain and to 
| be chosen from among the native born subjects 
of the King. 


The scheme, which was kept se- 


cret, fell through, and it was well for Charles it 
did, for at that time the people were bitterly anti- 
Catholic—The New World. 
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STRANGE CALL— 
ACCOUNT OF IT. 


DICKENS’ HIS OWN 


(Dublin Review, April, 1880.) 

(It seems that Dickens during his travels in 
Italy, owing both to a lack of spiritual apprecta 
tion and to his national prejudices, was but lit 
tle affected by what he saw in the churches.) 

Yet that some effect, says the reviewer, was 
produced, at least at one time when he was in 
Genoa. is certain from the fact that in his dreams 
his mind turned anxiously to the question of 
religion. Otherwise there is no accounting for 
one of the most remarkable pages in Mr. For 
ster’s book, the description of the dream. in the 
Peschiere at Genoa.’ 

He slept in the Palazzo Veschiere, in a room 
which had been once a chapel, and where still the 
old altar stood, with above it a mark where a 
picture had onee hung: and he had wondered 
what the picture might have been, and what was 
Nearly all night he had lain awake, 
hearing at intervals the ringing of convent bells 
And the 


dream may have been evolved: but it had no con 


the face. 


these were the sources) from which 


fusion or hurry, his feelings during it were most 
ardent and animated, and on awakening he re 
peated it over and over that afterward nothing 
might be added or changed unconsciously 

“In an indistinet he his 


place,” to 


friend, “ which was quite sublime in its indis 


wrote 


[ could net 
make out the face, nor do [ recollect that I de 


sired to do so. 


tinctness, | was visited hy a Spirit. 


it wore a blue drapery as the | 





Madonna might in a picture by Raphael; and | 


| 
bore no resemblance to any one [ have known | 
except in stature.” He felt that it was his young | 


sister Mary; and knowing in some indefinable | 


way her compassion for him, he was “ cut to the 
heart” by its intensity, and, sobbing, 
sign that. she had really come. 


named and agreed upon. 


asked a 
\ wish was then 


“But answer me one other question,” [ said, in 
an agony of entreaty lest it should leave me 
“What is the True religion?” As it paused a 
moment without replying, T said—good God, in 


*See “ Life of Charles Dickens,” Vol. 1, p. 387. 
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such an agony of haste lest it should go away !— 
“You think, as I do, that the form of religion 
does not so greatly matter, if we try to do good? 
or,” I said, observing that it still hesitated and 
was moved with the greatest compassion for me, 
“perhaps the Roman Catholic is the best? per- 
haps it makes one think of God oftener and be- 
lieve in Him more steadily 7" “For you,” said the 
Spirit, full of such heavenly tenderness for me 
that I felt as if my heart would break, “for you it 
is the best!" Then I awoke with the tears run- 
ning down my face, and myself in exactly the 


condition of the dream. It was just dawn. 


oe --—--— 


POPE’S TEMPORAL 


THE POWER. 

The Supreme Pontiff 
of his spiritual authority 
ed to speak from an independent position, unim- 
peded by any Power; that he should not be the 
subject of any Power but be free to appeal to any 


appeals in the strength 
and claims to be allow- 


nation without a suspicion of being biased or 
The Temporal 
Power does not mean the restoration of the same 


prejudiced by any king or ruler. 


territory as had been held before, but a restricted 
power so that the Supreme Ruler of two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of Catholics, belonging to 
every nation, should, in his communications with 
them and the outside world, be absolutely free. 
Pherefore, for this reason, the Pope can never 
become a sort of glorified Chaplain of the King 
of Italy, 
this problem are accustomed to ask why it is 
for the 


People who are unacquainted with 


necessary Pope to have any temporal 
It is nec- 


essary, that he may be free from all suspicion in 


power at all, or possess any territory. 


his communications with countries whose gov 
ernments may be in antagonism to the govern- 
ment of Italy. The. Pope did not appeal for 
temporal power in order to gain riches or wealth 
or political prestige, because these dwindled into 
insignificance beside the spiritual nature of his 
office. 


of his Divine Master, the spirit of mildness, gen 


All he desired was to wield, in the spirit 


tleness and charity—the supreme spiritual au 
thority with which he had been invested.— Father 
David, O. S. F. 
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OUR BOOK LIST. 


To any one sending their address with two 
cents for postage we will mail free a copy of 
Mr. Joseph Thorp’s essay: “ Our Brotherhood 
in Christ. Al plea for Mutual Understanding.” 
Reprinted Guardian. — Mr. 
Thorp is a Roman Catholic and his article has 


from the London 


commanded wide attention on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

For seven cents each we will send any of the 
following publications : 

Legends of St. Francis, from the Vioretti. 

Foreign Freemasonry. 

St. Philip Neri. 

The Working Man's Apostolate. 

Religious Instruction in England during the 
14th and 15th centuries. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

Christian Democracy. 

A Brief for the Spanish Inquisition, 

The Chureh and Labor. 

Socialism. 


Rome and Reunion, Rev. Spencer Jones, 40c. 

Reunion Essays, Fr. Carson, $1.25. 

Subscribe to Rose Leaves from Our Lady's 
Garden at Graymoor, the bright and interesting 
Monthly Messenger of the Rosary League of 
Our Lady of the Atonement. Edited by the 
Giraymoor Sisters.  Subseription. price 25 cents 


a year. 


- = 


A nurse in one of our Alaska missions has 


given $500 for a chapel and reading room at 
Tamana. A poor woman in a Kansas town 


rented the only room she had been reserving | 


for her own use and slept in a basement kitch- 
en, that she might have more money for her 
Easter missionary offering. 
of poor people in an East-side-chapel in New 
York has given twice the amount of its ap- 
portionment. Ten working boys in a poor 
church have agreed to give ten cents a week 
each to support a day school in China—$50 a 
year. If all the people of the Church did as 
well as these boys there would be $4,000,000 


yearly for missions instead of $650,000,— 
Spirit of Missions. 


A congregation | 
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OUT OF WORK. 
TRAGEDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT TO THE MAN WHO 
IS AGING. 


The tragedy of unemployment deepens in the 
case of those men who are visibly aging, passing 
prematurely into that condition when society has 
neither use nor regard for their services. The 
development of the modern city life in its fever 
ish thirst for gain sucks up the activities of the 

Work can always be found for the chil 
But the man of forty has already become 
suspect. At fifty there is evidently stretching 
before him the bleak old age of the unwanted 
poor. The despairing clutch of the aging.at any 
degrading occupation which before they would 
have scorned is one of the commgnest and pitiful 
est sights of modern life. I think ofthe se whom 
| have known, those who dve their hair to keep 
the appearance of youth, the applicants for posi 


young. 


dren. 


tions, their efforts toward respectability, the ink 





lined coat, the shabbiness concealed, the attempt, 
always so grotesque and ineffective, to strike the 
right note between a dignity that’ will command 
respect and an eagerness that will become a mere 


mendicant pleading for aid. 

[ remember one ‘with a record of over thirty 
years’ consistent service, exhibiting hands twist 
ed and gnarled with disease, who shuffles daily 
through his work with the help of kindly com 
Though 


rades, fearing each day to be detected. 
the work itself is an agony, the one panic fear 
is not that he shall be compelled but that he 
shall be forbidden to continue. | think of others 
tucked away out of sight in the recesses of tene 


ment dwellings, flung aside from the active ma 
U 


chinery of the world, who cannot quite bring 


themselves” to join the unemployed processions 


or solicit a promiscuous charity of the crowd, 


who cling to the desperate he ype that one day the 
cloud will lighten, the miracle happen that some 
one will be found desiring their services. This is 
in no austere and frugal community, with diff 
culty supporting its children, but amid wealth 
pouring into its borders beyond the dreams of 
avarice and such luxury and vain display as can 
only be paralleled in the later days of Rome. 

| Independent Review. 
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THE EDITOR'S MAIL BAG. 


My Drak Farner Paur: + 

I have one or two points which [ trust will interest 
you. 

1. I have got 
out, for the benefit of the Red Cross Society, an Eng 
Hler 


Empress of Japa, and shall during th 


permission from the Court to bring 


lish translation of some poems by Majesty the 


now rapidly 
approaching summer vacation be busy cultivating the 
Muses. I feel it quite an honour to be 


this: but it is a serious undertaking, for 


allowed to de 
there is noth 
ing so*difficult of comprehension and explanation, as a 
Japanese poem of the classical style 

2. A couple of weeks ago, | was asked by some of 
my students to give them Bible instruction. T gave the 


matter the best thought IT could, and decided that I 
ought to do so, if | conld get a room in the proper 
neighborhood. Last Sunday I was offered by some 


French priests who have a students’ institute mot) far 
from the Imperial University, the free use of their les 
ture hall, provided that 1 


not a difficult condition surely. It ts toe 


allow their students 
tend as well 
late to do anything this summer, as the 
practically here, and | don't think T shall be able to ac 
cept the kind offer in any case, as it is a very long way 
tralents 


from me, and not 
But I think you will 
gratifyng offer to receive in spite of my attendance at 


very 





onventent tor my 


agree with me that it was a very 


Anglican altars! It was a very gracious bit of Chris 
tianity 
ular school put at my disposal where | can work with 


I am in hopes that T may get a room in a ses 


Roman or Anghean brethren 


out offence to either my 
(possibly, however, such is the way of this world. wath 
offence to both!) 

3. Talking of literary work, you will be glad te 


hear that Part IL of my Gospel of the I 


Four will be out 


very soon, and that Part IIL is in the press. Tam now 
engaged on a continuation —the Labours of the Twelve 
by religiously making a rule of one hour's werk a 


day at it, I get on. T write it in exercise books, and as 


soon as IT have written a book full, | start my M.S 
traveling amongst my friends on either side of the di 
viding line; when the M.S. comes back to me LT have 


quite a mass of criticism to go through. My humble 
M. S. has in this way been read by Bishops and Priests, 
both Anglican and Roman, and it is really 
to think how little there is to keep us apart when we 
come to the kernel—Our Lord Himself 


wonderful 


I have two very interesting pieces of literary collabor 
Buddhist 


The one, who was at one time an old pupil of mine, 


ation on hand just now, both with priests 
and for whom I have a very high esteem, is working 
with me on an article on Japanese Buddhism, Yor Dr 
Dictionary of 
work is for a priest who has been traveling in 


other mnt of 
Tibet, 


Hastings’ Religions. My 
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and to whom I am giving occasional assistance in pre- 
paring his book for an English editon. It is most in- 
teresting. I have been trying for days to picture to my- 
self the condition of a country in which the people ex- 


1 the Chinese as models of cleanliness ! 


tol 
are so busy that we have almost 
forgetten about the war. And yet it is not so. The poor 
men on the transport Hitachi Maru sunk by the Ras- 
from this district 


You see that we 


ian Viadivestok squadron all came 
of Azabu in which T live, and had only been drafted a 
Amongst them 
Andrew's 


few days before they met their fate 
catechists at St 


Church just opposite my house 


was one of the assistant 


I remain 


Most faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR LLOYD 
Pokyo, 26 June, 1904 
sanitaire 
PAYMENT OF PETERS PENCI 


Deak Sir 

Would it not be possible for some organized 
Peter's 
Surely this would be a most 
Surely the 


ystem for the payment of Pence to be ar- 


ranged by Tie Lame 


excellent step) towards Reunion time 


has come when we, who are dead in earnest about it, 
night to take 


in take at 


definite step and here is one we 
When this has been fairly started 


Senne 
once 
thers will suggest themselves : 
Yours very truly, 
AN ENGLISH READER 
Clapham, S. W 


[lwo apprpriate dates for the semi-annual payment 


f Peter's Pence would he the Festivals of St. Peter's 
Chair at Rome, January 1&8, and St. Peter's Chains, 
Nugust 1 The proper person to send Peter's Pence 


to is the Papal Secretary of State, Cardimal Merry del 


Val, the Vatican, Rome, Italy ——Ed. the Lamp. | 
annndiglliietaidwats 
How marvelous are the workings of the life prince 


le even in the vegetable world! It decomposes the 
ude clod of earth 


nd transforms it 


into which the seed has been east, 
inte the stalk and into the 
Hlow fair is the spot 
in all his 
This is an 
Holy Spirit 
Holy 
coarse, cold and blind, “of the 


inte the 


roots, 


ies and blossom 


of the plant 
ss, rich velvet cup of the lily Solomon, 
vlory, was not dressed tke one of these.” 

nage of the 


supernatural life which the 


constantly imparting to the children of the 
Church. He finds it 
irth earthy :” Ile elaborates ut 
heart, 


Father Coppens, S.J 


and refined, 


intelligent mind and enamored of — the 


Heaven 


Toving, 
hings of 
_. 
He is not patient who will suffer but a certain de- 
gree of evil, and only from particular 
Thomas A. Kempis. 


persons.— 
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PROTESTANTISM IN ITS LATEST 
METAMORPHOSIS. 


Such is the title of an article in the August 
Dolphin from the pen of M. M. Mallock : 


“After the ferment of the Reformation had subsided,” 
says the writer, a period of comparative stability, 
of arrested development, set in; to be succeeded dur 
ing the last century by a fresh period of change; 
and, if we look for the more immediate occasion of 
the latter, we shall find it in the realization which be 
gan to be forced by unremitting pressure on Protestant 
Christianity, that the offices which had been imposed 
by the Reformers of the sixteenth century, upon the 
Scriptures, is an office which no merely ‘Written 
Word’ is competent to fulfil. 

“Some of us may perhaps remember the ship's crew in 
the story of ‘Sinbad the Sailor,’ who going ashore on the 
back of a sleeping whale, under the impression that it 
was an island, lit a fire there, and were just making 
themselves comfortable. when the creature apprised 
them of their mistake by diving to the bottom of the 
sea. Protestantism, in casting off the authority of 
the Church, to substitute for it that of the Bible, had 
acted something in the same way, and similarly, if not 
so suddenly, the logic of fact revenged itself 


THE GENESIS OF BROAD-CHURCHAISM 


“Fifty or sixty years since, a large class of educated 
and thoughtful persons still existed, for whom the 
Catholic Church figured either as a lumber-shed for 
medixval superstition, or else was below the religious 
horizon altogether; and amongst such, when the battle 
of the last century between ‘religion and science’ began 
to grow hot, there were necessarily many to whom the 
then ‘Liberal’ school of theology seemed to offer the 
only possible refuge from scepticism or materialism. 

“In this school, the rise of which dated from the 
earlier part of the century, elements both of evangeli 
calism and of the older rationalism had become fused 
together, by an admixture of Kantian idealism Its 
leaders were optimistic, the rise of its influence had 
been a rapid ene; and among its aims, that of mini 
mizing the supernatural and dogmatic in Christianity 
had always been prominent 

“Amongst the more thoughtful Protestants of fifty 
years ago, anxiety was becoming acute, as to how the 
ethical and spiritual benefits of the Christian creed 
might be preserved, when the documents on which its 
facts had been supposed altogether to depend were 
being riddled with hostile interpretations; and the rem 
edy now proposed by the Liberal theology was a simple 
one. ‘Lay aside,’ it said virtually, ‘everything in the 
Gospel history which seems too miraculous, and then 
see if the rest will not be strong enough to stand alone.’ 


“The experiment sounded feasible. Many hands 








exercised themselves in carrying it out; and a pro 
fessedly ‘Broad’ school of divinity rose into quite new 
importance, both within and without the English Es 
tablishment. But although hope at first ran high, 
the results as a whole were disappointing. Christian- 
ity having been shorn of its supernatural character, 
what was natural ceased at the same time to be unique 
As a widener of the rents in Christian belief the new 
theology had left nothing ‘to be desired; but its part 
as a conservative oracle proved that of a mere wind 
bag; and it was only when the attention of many of 
its disciples became turned from theology to philoso 
phy, that the real character of its utility as a stepping 
stone toward a fresh conception of Christianity alto 
gether was rendered apparent. 
THINLY VEILED GNOSTICISM. 

“The fact that Christianity simply de-supernatuy 
alized must remain a dead weight on the hands of its 
supporters, had during the sixties and seventies of the 
last century been growing very plain; and that super 
natural Christianity could not be merely ‘Bible Chris 
tianity’ had become abundantly plain likewise. But 
spiritual Christianity—this would be quite a different 
thing; and if this were tried, who could not say what 
might not be the happy results? 

“The dictum according to which ‘Religion is purely 
spiritual’ is a condensed expression of Gnosticism, 
which during the Reformation period had passed into 
a Protestant commonplace. To minds whose religious 
ideas have been derived mainly through Protestant 
sources, the notion thus covered is one which clings 
like a garment; and for enterprise in this direction 
there was room enough and to spare 

“This ‘defacation’ of the Christian creed to a ‘pure 
transparency’ has, we are told, revivitied its dry bones, 
and given it a new lease of life. If so, if what we have 
here is really the ‘Religion of the Future, and is 
really ‘come to stay, then with a very good right we 
may inquire what its practical advantages are likely to 
be; what it has to offer in exchange for all it deprives 
us of 

“To this sort of a question as a rule the advocates 
of the cult find a certain difficulty in replying; but there 
is at least one anwser which they do not commonly 
give, and which may be here adduced, because it lies 
absolutely on the surface 


NEO-VANTHEISM. 


“Whatever the ‘Religion of the Future’ is not, one 
thing it undoubtedly is; and this, despite all the dis 
claimers of those who do not like the title:—it 1s a 
pantheism,—a_ pantheism of the most uncompromising 
descriptions and like all pantheisms it -possesses a 
Specifis attraction, in which no form of theism can eve: 
rival it 

“ Theism as a ‘two will’ religion, and Pantheism as 
a ‘one will’ religion, make different demands on hu 








th 











manity. Always laboriously, often painfully, theism re 
quires that a man shall mould his own will into some 
measure of conformity to the Will of God; while Pan 
theism asks nothing, can ask nothing, except that a 
something which it calls ‘the Divine Will or Purpose 
in each of us,’ shall be given the rein. 

“The promise, * Ye shall be as gods,’ was, according 
to the ancient Gnostic tradition, uttered by an emis 
sary of the Kingdom of Light and Life; and it has lost 
none of its older persuasiveness by being repeated in 
modern dress. 
the invitation to regard ‘self’ as a ‘vehicle’ for Divine 
action pure and simple, 
the universe, —as an American writer quaintly plirases 
it—engaged alone in the working of our machinery, 
has in it for many minds, something infinitely flatter 
ing and attractive. 
thus conveyed that there lies the specific attraction of 
all pantheisms, and of all pantheistic mysticisms and 
quietisms? and it is with this invitation still in its hands 
that the neo-Pantheism of the present time has again 
come before us.” , 


To the subtler sorts of spiritual pride, 


to view the ‘power-house of 


It is in the invitation or permission 





WATCH, PRAY, ACT. 

It was not warning that our fathers lacked: 
It is not warning that we lack to-day 

The Voice that cried still cries, “ Rise up and act: 
Watch alway—watch and pray—watch alway 

All 


men.” 


Alas! if aught was lacked, good will was lacked: 
Alas! good will is what we lack to-day 
O gracious Voice, grant grace that all may act, 
Watch and act watch alway. 
Christina Rossetti 


-watch and pray 





KALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 
1. St. Giles, Abbot 
3. St. Simon Stylites. 
4 4th S. after Trinity—St 
8. Nativity of B. V. M 
tr. 5th S. after Trinity. 
14. Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
16. St. Cyprian B. M.--St. Ninian B 
17. Stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi 
18. 16th S. after Trinity ° 
Vigil of St. Matthew. 
21. St. Matthew Ap. Ev. Ember Day 
23. Ember Day—St. Thecla V. M . 
24. Ember Day. 
25. Begin Novena for St 
17th S. after Trinity. 
>. S. Cosmas and Damian M. M. 
t. Michael and All Angels. 
t. Jerome, B. C. D. 


Anna the Prophetess 


Rose of Viterbo 


~ 


Francis’ Day. 
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| pent as well as the simplicity of the dove: 


CURRENT CLIPPINGS. 
Our foreign exchanges announce the saintlike death 
Madame de Meeus, foundress of the 
Perpetual Adoration, of the widely- 
spread lay for the same object, and the 
Work for Poor Churches. She was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Count de Meeus, famed for piety and patriot 
of the Liberal Party in 
was a woman of extra 


of the venerable 
community of 


association 


a staunch opponent 
Madame de Meeus 
ordinary energy, which seemed never to diminish, and 


ism, and 


Belgium 


She passed away at the mother- 
house of her the Apostolic 
Benediction and fortitied by the Last Sacraments. No 
one in our time has done more, perhaps, to promote 
the honor of the Holy Eucharist than Madame de 
Meeus. ‘The institute which she founded will perpet 
Ave 


of eminent holiness 


community, consoled by 


uate her glorious work. May she rest in peace! 


Varia 

reflects 
particularly, perhaps, 
related by the 
calling? him 


nevertheless, 


\ little 
credit 


incident which, great 
number of 
on certain Knights of 
Catholic Columbian-Record. A 
self “an ex-priest of the Romanish Church” lately made 
his appearance in the little village of Wren, Ohio, where 
This solitary in- 


host of another 


ona persons 
Columbus—-is 


creature 


there is only one Catholic resident 
dividual, however, better than a 


kind 


“lectures” by a 


was 
Seeing the flaming announcement of a series of 
“converted Romantst” he determined 
to counteract their influence, acting with no less pru- 
dence He notified the 
Knights of Columbus, and they lost time in 
sulting with their pastor as to what had best be done 
The Rev Wilken the 


than promptness nearest 


no con- 


Father has wisdom of the ser- 


he knew 
what to do; and though Decatur, Indiana, ts ten miles 
distant from Wren, there was no indifference on that 
Father from who 


Passiontst Cinemnati, 


| happened to be giving a retreat to the Sisters in charge 


of Father Wilken’s school, was pressed into service; 


and, in company with Father Wilken, another priest, 
and two score or more of Catholics, including some 
Knights of Columbus, hastened off to Wren. They 


| found a large crowd assembled to hear the ex-priest, 


who, it must be admitted, did not do justice to him- 


self. The presence of so many unbidden auditors was 


| neither comforting nor inspiring 


tirade, 


permission to 


had tinished his 
asked 


It was most willingly accorded ; 


the 
Valentine 


\s soon as speaker 


Father arose and Say 


a few words in reply 


| and the Father, who knows how to say “a few words,” 


made the most of his opportunity. He was listened to 


with respectful, eager attention, and received enthu 
siastic congratulation on all sides when he had con 
cluded his address. The pastor of the church—to his 
great credit be it said—at once cancelled all future 
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dates with the ex-priest, expressed indignation that 
the good people of Wren had been imposed upon to 
sueh an extent, and deep regret that their church 
should have been thrown open to a wolf in sheep's cloth 
ing. His regret, however, was turned into joy by the 
able address of Father Valentine, whom he invited to 
“close the meeting” with benediction. Everyone 
seemed to be pleased save the ex-priest, who was so 
dumfounded by the strange turn of events that he fled 
the town without even asking for the receipts of his 
lecture.—/deni 

A dispatch from Paris describing how the monks 
of Tremontre were driven from their monastery by 
soldiers and police, aided by a local fire brigade, who 
“played upon the little band of monks unmercifully ” 
with their water hose, ends with this item: 

“Then the wet and shivering little band tiled out 
into the street, where a crowd of 3,000 or 4,000 people 
cheered the monks as they moved off to the adjoining 
church singing hymns.” 

If such an outrage were perpetrated in’ any other 
‘Catholic country the sympathy of “3,000 or 4,000 peo 
ple” with the victims would take some more tangible 
form than cheering 
to be called a Catholic country ? 


But is France any longer entitled 
Freeman's Journal 


A book prepared by Catholic hands is beyond doubt 
the most beautiful volume among the 500,000 in’ the 
Congressional Library at Washington. It is a Bible 
which was transcribed by a monk in the sixteenth cen 
tury. It could not be matched to-day in the best print 
ing office in the world 
preservation. Every one of its 1,000 pages is a study 
The general lettering is in German text, each letter 
perfect, and every one of them in coal-black ink, with 
out a scratch or blot from lid to ld. At the beginning 
of each chapter the first letter is very large, usually two 


The parchment is in perfect 


or three inches long, and is brightly illuminated in blue 
Within cach of these initials there ts 
drawn the figure of seme saint, or some incident of 


or red ink 


which the following chapter tells, is illustrated. There 
are two columns on a page, and nowhere ts traceable 
the slightest irregularity of line, space or formation of 
the letters. Even under a magnifying glass they seem 
flawless. The precious volume is kept under a glass 
case, which is sometimes lifted to show that all the 
pages are as perfect as the two which he open —Cath 


olic World. 


HEBREW GUILD OF INTERCESSION 
The annual festival of this guild is generally com- 
memorated on St. John Baptist’s Day, but that day fall- 
ing on a Friday this year, the guild festival was trans- 
ferred to Monday in the octave. The anniversary was 
celebrated at St. Mark's, Whitechapel. The chief ser- 
vice of the day was the choral Eucharist in Hebrew at 








11:45. The sermon and hymns were in English. The 
plaintive melody of the Hebrew settings was touching- 
ly and effectively interpreted by the choir. The vicar, 
the Rev. Michael Rosenthal, Warden of the guild, was 
celebrant, and the Rev. Dr. Redpath, rector of St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East preached a helpful and inspiring ser- 
mon. There was a good gathering of Hebrew con- 
verts, members, and associates of the guild, and friends 
of the Jewish Mission. The guild Office was said at 
four o'clock, when several new associates were admitted 
The Hebrew Guild of Intercession celebrates its sev- 
enteenth anniversary this year. Its roll comprises sev- 
eral hundred Hebrew Christian members, priest and 
lay associates, including some Bishops. There are 
branches of the guild in both hemispheres. Its | arden 
and founder, the Rev. Michael Rosenthal, carries on 
the work of Jewish evangelization in the very heart of 
the East-end “Ghetto.” In the parish of St. Mark's, 
Whitchapel, the proportion of Jews to Christians is 70 
per cent. of the population. The work is deeply en 
couraging at the present time, for there is a very re 
markable change in the attitude of the Jews towards 
Christianity. There is a*far greater readiness on their 
part to listen and inquire, and much of the former 
prejudice and hostility has passed away. Mr. Rosenthal 
will gladly send a copy of the annual report, which 
gives a detailed account of the work at St. Mark's, to 
any one who wall apply to him.—The Guardian 


Japan in area equals to about that of the State 


| of California, but has some forty-five millions of in 


habitants. Of these 64,000, or 1-700th part, are 
Catholics. These 64,000 Catholies are divided into 
one archdiocese and three dioceses. The clergy are 
French priests sent out by the Foreign Missionary 
Society, whose headquarters are in Paris. There 
are at present 119 of these zealous missionaries 
in Japan. The Trappists have an agricultural estab- 
lishment in Hokkaido, and four different orders of 
women are represented in Japan, with about 75 or 
100 members in all. They have charge of schools, 
orphanages, etc., ete. The Brothers of Mary, whose 
headquarters are, or were in Paris till Combes 
chased them out, are in Japan since 1888. The 
first community of five Brothers has steadily been 
on the increase, and at present we have fifty Bro- 
thers, four schools with 2,000 pupils, including night 
scholars, ete. 

Now you niust not imagine that all churches, 
schools and orphanages are erected, the salary of 
the missionaries and teachers are paid by the native 
Catholics as it is done in America. Not a bit of it. 
There is no such thing as pew rent, or Sunday col- 
lections out here. The people are really too poor. 
Each missionary receives $10 a month from the 
Propaganda of Faith, and with whatever he can get 
from his friends and relatives in France, he man- 
ages to live.—Denver Catholic. 
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